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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 


** Quench not the spirit.” 


FOR should you, ye insensible ones, you 
would, perhaps, put out a a fight to lighten the 
nations. The lustre of spirit is brilliant, and even 
its heat is cherishing, let this fire from heaven, 
therefore, be never obscured, lest darkness over- 
shadow the land, and thick darkness the people. 
Let him, who is liberally furnished with the 
gifts of mind, not only have his merit seen, but 
rewarded ; and, in obedience to the precept of 
Paul, let the world fondly foster his active spirit. 
For if it prove a spirit of enterprize or invention, 
how will that world rejoice to behold it, like the 
hero of Milton, shooting upwards, a pyramid of 
fire. “ 

My readers must excuse the preceding rhap- 
sodical and glowing paragraph, so foreign from 
the usual level stile of the Lay Preachers The 
noble nature of the mind naturally renders one, 
supposed to have the care of souls, eager for its 
advancement, and grieved at its depression. 

‘Quench not the spirit!’ what an apparently 
superfluous caution! At first a careless, unreflect- 
ing critic might suppose, that the phrase was 
employed by the saint of Tarsus, as a rhetorical 
flourish, to allure the attention of Agrippa, or 
tickle the ear of Felix. ‘Quench the spirit,’ he 
would exclaim, why who is there, that would put 
that light undera bushel? I will tell thee, thou 
vain reasoner, and vindicate the saint. ‘The 
neglectful, undiscerning world, that suffers ta- 
lents to lie in the napkin. Paul both felt and 
saw the necessity of such a serious warning as 
the text. Doubtless, while he was preaching in 
the Forums of Rome, or the Churches of Thes- 
salonica, he experienced the negligence of some, 
and the ingratitude of others. He dreaded, lest 
even his own fervent spirit should be damped, 
perhaps quenched, by the frowns of Czsar, or 
the hand of a centurion. He felt, that the 
supine lethargy of paganism could not be roused, 
even by the energy of his eloquence. He re- 
collected that, determined by exteriors, the hasty 
Corinthians caught not the spérit of his doctrines, 
and undervalued his mind, because his dody was 
weak, and his speech contemptible. Conscious of 
the homage due to intellect, and sorrowing to 
behold the pearls of wisdom, trodden under foot, 
he pertinently advises the Thessalonians, as inthe 
text, not to quench the spirit, not to suffer genius 
to pine in obscurity. 

Some years ago, in the eapital of New-England, 
a certain literary lawyer stood up, not to tempt, 
but teach his townsmen. The desperate debtors 
of his native state, had endeavoured to interrupt 
the course of its justice, and crush the wheels of 
its government, and he historicised the events of 
the insurrection. When I wasonthe form of a 
Latin school, I recollect studying a narrative of a 
Conspiracy at Rome, written with singular purity, 
by Sallust. I think, and politer scholars than a 

y Preacher, are of similar opinion, that if 
Sallust could have been summoned to recotd 
the revelt of Shays, he could not have produc- 
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structed by divine power; he would consider that 





ed a work frugal of words, prodigal of ideas, 
happy in expression, like the volume of the 
lawyer. But it seems that his fellow-citizens 
wanted a Paul to caution them, for they would 
not defray the charges, even of binding the 
book. They quenched the spirit of the historian. 
Eager to know the cause of such criminal lack 
of patronage, I traced many a street and lane, in 
quest of genius. I looked, and lo! a modest 
man, neither a French philosopher, nora dancer 
on wire, nor a vaulter upon steeds, nor a writer 
in the Chronicle. Ah, I muttered to myself, if 
the flame of his spirit has not d/azed in these direc- 
tions, it is not marvellous, that the cautious 
Bostonians should cry quench. 


| aeeiamennnatiol 
. FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FROM THE SEOP OF MESS.COLON AND SPONDEE. 

Mr. D’Israeli, a successful student in polite 
literature, has, in the following passage, very 
ably described the advances of an adventurous 
author, from the first timid step of an essayist, 
to the secure possession of a seat in the Muses’ 
bower, or a niche in the temple of Fame. 

“ When youthful genius meditates ona great 
composition, he does not usually reflect on the 
mode of its performance ; his despair is equal to 
his admiration ; and there is danger that he may 
resemble the young arithmetician, who resigned 
his art, because, in the first lessons, he had ob- 
served the total amount of an immense series 
which he could not suppose he was dorn to com- 
prehend. 

Ifa savage, wandering in his woods, accustom- 
ed to no other habitation than his dark cave, or 
ill constructed hovel, should discover an edifice, 
considerable in its magnitude, and regular in its 
arrangement, he would immediately conclude 
that it was the residence of adivine being, con- 





no human hand could raise the columns, and no 
human design could invent so beautiful an order. 
If the savage, however, becomes instructed, he 
discovers that its author was a being of his own 
species, that the hand which erected was supe- 
rior in skill, but not in strength, to his own, and 
that if he would submit tothe same directions 
which conducted the author he might himself 
be capable of producing a similar composition. 
The savage is the unreflecting reader, or that 
simple youth, whose admiration closes with 
despair. 

Few works of magnitude presented themsclves 
at once in full extent to their authors; patiently 
were they examined, and insensibly were they 
formed. We often observe this circumstance 
noted in their prefaces. Writers have proposed 
to themselves a little piece of two acts, and the 
farce has become a comedy of five; an essay 
swells into a treatise, and a treatise into volumes. 

Let us trace the progress of the mind in the 
formation of its speculations. At the first glance, 
a man of genius throws around a subject, he 
perceives not more than one or two striking cir- 
cumstances unobserved by another. As he re- 





volves the subject, the whole mind is gradually | 


agitated; acquiring force by exertion, he dis- 
covers talents, which he knows not that he pos- 
sessed. At first he saw every thing dimly, 
except the few leading objects, which invited his 
contemplation; to the studious eye of genius 
every thing becomes orderly and distinct; the 
twilight gradually disperses and every form 
shines in the brilliant light of imagination.* 
Like viewing a landscape at an early hour in a 
summer morning, the rising sun, perhaps, only 
rests on a particular object, and the scene is 
Wrapt in mist; as the light and warmth in- 
crease, the mists fade, and the scene assumes 
its varied charms. Gibbon tells us of his Ro- 
man history—‘ At the outset all was dark and 
doubtful; even the title of the work, the true 
era of the decline and fall of the Roman empire; 
the limits of the introduction, the divisions of 
the chapters, and the order of the narration; and 
I was often tempted to cast away the labour of 
seven years.’ Wiinckelman was long lost in 
composing his capital work, the History of Art; 
a hundred fruitless attempts were made before 
he could seize the leading idea. 

That the slightest conceptions may serve for 
the leading circumstances of even works of mag- 
nitude, three modern compositions of great merit 
may prove. That exquisite poem, Les Jardins, 
of the abbé de Lille derives its existence from 
the simple circumstance of a lady asking for a 
few verses on rural topics. His specimens pleased, 
andthe poet, animated by asmile, heaped sketches 
on sketchés, till he found himself enabled to 
weave them into a concording whole, which 
forms one of the finest didactic poems in the 
language. The Botanic Garden was at first only 
a few loose descriptions of flowers, which casually 
excited the poet’s philosophical curiosity; and 
we have to lament that the English bard wanted 
the address, or the industry of the French poet. 
A deficiency of interesting order is the radical 
defect of that poem. The Pleasures of Memory 
was the slow and perfect production of ten vears ; 
the poet at first proposed asimple description in 
a few lines; but imperceptibly conducted by his 
meditations from these few verses was atlength 
composed a poem, importent alike for its extent, 
its investigation, and its beauty. Similar cir- 
cumstances gave the origin of the Lutrin; and 
the Dunciad is an amplification of Dryden's 
Mac Fiecnoe. The Henriade of Voltaire was 
at first only intended for a poem on the league, 
and its want of unity of design, as an epic, arose 
from this circumstance. 

Literary industry to obtain its purpose must 
become habitual. It is then, wherever we guy 
whatever we see, from what we read, and whet 
we hear, some acquisitions are brought to adorn 
our favourite topics. Like that ancient gencral, 
who, in the profoundest peace, practised strata- 
gems of war, and when walking with his friends, 
and arriving at some remarkable spot, was ac- 
customed to consult with them ona mode of 





* This illustration is of resplendent beauty. The 
genius of Mr. D’Israeli, like a Venetian mirror, exqui- 
sitely polished, presents images distinct and clear. 
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defence or attack. Hence, he derived the rare 
talent of ever being accompanied by his genius, 
and to this general the victories of war were ob- 
tained by the labours of peace. ‘The great poet 
and: the great painter are alike intent on their 
objects; and no less than this general, never pass 
their remarkable spots, without bringing home 
sentiments and images, forms and colours. 
* The greatest works have been derived from 
petty commencements, and always formed by 
slow and gradual renovations of industry. In- 
dustry, indeed, is but a mean word, and appears 
more appropriate to mechanical labours than to 
the operations of genius. The industry which we 
are now to understand, resembles but a litle 
aechanical assicuity. It is a continued exercise 
of the faculties, which expand as they are used; 
a resolute intellectual labour, .a combination ol 
many means to obtain one end. It is study, m- 
vigorated by meditation. »4t is criticism, which 
if we may so express ourelves, is a continuation 
or supplement of the spirit of the original author. 
‘Chis industry is that art, which seizes, as it were, 
by the rapidity ofinspiration, whatever it Ciscovers 
in the works of others, which may enrich its own 
stores; which knows, by a quick apprehension, 
what to examine and what to imbibe 3 and wiih 
receives an atom of intelligence fromthe minds 
of others on its own mind, as an accidental spark, 
falling on a heap of nitre, is sufficient to raise a 
powerful blaze. 

If we look into literary biography, we per- 
ceive that every illustrious writer, in one mode 
or another, was an indefatigable student. Tillot- 
son observes, that whenever ancient historians 
describe an eminent character, they ever employ 
these expressions, that he was incredibili industria, 
diligentia singularis Cicero and Fliny to habituate 
themselves to the graces of the Grecian writers, 
even at a remote period of life, practised the 
labours of translaticn, and there was no mode or 
art they omitted proper for correction. They 
read their work to a few friends, they recited it 
to an audience, and even sent it to their literary 
correspondents for emendation. This unwearied 
zeal has rendered their works immortal, and ca- 
pable of equalling whatever the ambition of the 
moderns can oppose. Voltaire, lively as he may 
appear, was an indefatigable student, and never 
read, even at the close of life, without a pen in his 
hand. The voluminous labours of Buffon are 
derived from the simple circumstance of carly 
rising. He long strove against a natural in- 
dulgence of ease, and used severe precautions. 
Perhaps no student was more laborious than 
Milton, and his industry was ever equal to 
his genius. Observe the modest and remarkable 
expression he employs in one of his prose works, 
alluding to his intention of composing an epic. 
Aficr mentioning Tasso, he adds:— It haply 
would be no rashness, from an egual diligence, 
and éuediaation to present the like.’ Such was 
the industry of Pope, that he appears to have 
derived his genius from this characteristic. 

It is a truth of some importance in_literature 
to be known that the farther progress we 
make in ‘knowledge, renders more necessary ; 
that, as taste is more refined, labour becomes 
more essential; and that, however modern 
writers must loose somewhat of originality, they 
have, even if their subject is pre-occupied, more 
difficulties to overcome, more art to display, 
more Javour to exercise, more novelty to court 
than their ancestors, who wrote with the licenti- 
ous spirit of their age; and who, though not 
superior in point of courage, handled their pen 
with a ferocity not permitted to their more 
polished descendants.” 


While the, dody of Gilbert Wakefield, that 
dauntless politician and polemic, was immured in 
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Dorchester gaol, his independent spirit, which no 
walls could restrain, and no manacles bind, still 
sublimed itself into the regions of contemplation. 
He published an elegant translation from a Creck 
classic, to which he prefixed a motto from the 
writings of St. Paul: 

Persecuted, but not forsaken, 

Thrown down, but not destroyed. 
And from the Greek of Pindar a translation 
of a passage, which most forcibly and most 
proudly displays the triumph of courage over 
adversity : 


Seest thou the forest's pride, yon stately oak? 
Soon it may stand, of fruit and fcliage bare, 
Its honours topp’d by the fell woodman's stroke, 
A mangled trunk im the tempestuous air. 
Yet—shorn of strength—yet—spoil'd of gay attire, 
‘The wood e’en then a native worth displays; 
A formless remnant on the wintry fire, 
An OAK still proves its vigor by the blaze. 


Cowper, with equal truth, humour, and know- 
ledge @efhis profession, says, in a familiar letter 
to Lady Hesketh——‘ You must always understand, 
my dear, that when poets talk of cottages, her- 
mitages, and such like things, they mean a 
house with six sashes in front, two comfortable 
parlours, a smart stair-case, and three bed cham- 
bers of convenient dimensions, &c.’ 


MISCELLANY. 

[In our last we published the first part of that highly 
entertaining allegory, ‘the Empire of Nothing.’ Addi- 
son, who possessed a peculiar talent for this delightful 
mode of composition was never more nearly rivalled 
than in this elegant essay, the second part of which 
we now present to the public. The satire upon the 
abuses of learning is equal to any thing in the fantastic 
voyages of Gulliver, and we miss nothing of Swift, 
except the malignancy of his misanthropy, and the 
darkness of his frown. The sneer against the tribe 
of minor wits is merited contempt for the abuse of 
imagination. The journey through the and of Promise 
exposes the professions of a courtier, and the credulity 
of a dupe, in a very happy vein of ridicule; and 
the recognition, in the paradise of fools, of old colle- 
giate acquaintance, is a palpable hit of the fat stupidity 
ot some, who, in the palaces of learning, are known 
only by the hooting of their owls.] 

THE EMPIRE OF NOTHING. 
A VISION. 

Tam vacui capitis populum Pheeaca putavi. Fue. 

Such empty skulls this people had, 

You could not call them good or bad. 


If what I have already related of my extra- 
ordinary vision of the Empire of Nothing, have 
left any curiosity in the minds of my readers, they 
will not think it teo early to give them the rest 
of it. 

After having been pretty much fatigued with 


the bustle, pomp, and noise ofthe great city of 


Tintinabia, 1 cntveated my guide to conduct me 
alittle way up the country ; a request which he 
acceded to with his usual complaisance, and im- 
mediately ordered his balloon to be brought 
round to meet us at one of the gates called Ad- 
die-gate, where the road began which led to the 
paiace of his Inane Majesty. In the mean time 
we continued our walk through the suburbs of 
the city; and passing on through Rotten-row and 
Trumpery-street, we came to Abra-Cadabra- 
square, one side of which was filled up with the 
great college ofarts and sciences. Being myself 
of a learned prefession, I felt a'strong inclination 
to make some inquiries respecting the institu- 
tions and practices of this venerable community ; 
and it was doubtless an instante of great good 
fortune, that my guide, being himself a consi- 
derable member of it was well able to instruct 
me ia all these particulars. 

Ihave not room to give a detail of half what I 
saw, much less relate all the observations I made 


| Upon the spot: I shall give my readers merely a | 





glance into this emporium of literature and phi. 
losophy. It was here that the very spirit of inapj. 
ty and nothingness seemed to reside, and that the 
taste for genine nonsense prevailed in its classicaj 
purity 

The public library was so vast, that I shall 
not attempt to give my readers a list of the books, 
It seemed however'to contain a prodigious deal 
of systematic, scientific nonsense; but was stil] 
better stocked with poetry ; and the quantity of 
mordern imitations of Shakespeare was immense, 
‘These were fifty ponderous editions of Llegant 
Extracts, and no less than five hundred of Collec. 
tions from the Poet’s Corner. 

On entering the quadrangle, we heard a great 
hubbub to the left of us, which, my guide told 
me, proceeded from aknot of grammarians, who 
were in high dispute whether Aristotle’s word 
for the soul should be written edcrcyeie with a 
Delta, or syJeAsyese with a Tau; and whether the 
sea should be called Serasle or SwrAuccae We 
had scareely taken leave of these disputatious 
gentleman, when we found ourselves suddenly in 
the midst of some quarrelsome persons in graye 
dresses, who were arguing with such excessive 
violence, that 1 was every moment afraid of some 
tragical consequences. Upon listening with some 
attention, I discovered that we had fallen amon 
a knot of divines, who were reviving the old ques. 
tion about the word asi which formerly so dis- 
tracted the council of Basil. 

As soon as I had satisfied my curiosity, I was 
glad to make good my retreat; and passing in- 
ta. another school, { found an assembly of young 
academicians, who were exercising themselves 
in punning, or the paronamasia. We stayed to 
hear a few subjects proposed by an elderly per- 
son ina great chair, whose chin was built up 
three or four stories high, and whose sides and 
corporation were swelled out like the equatorial 
parts of the globe, by the continual exercise of 
laughter. My guide pointed out to mea promis- 
ing young student, who had punned upon every 
word in the Old and New Testament, and had 
already advanced a great way in the Statutes at 
Large; and while 1 was in the room, a youth 
with a vacant face advanced to receive a very 
showy gingerbrerad medal for the best joke upon 
pumpkin. 

We passed through a great number of co- 
nundrum parties,and whole rows of rebus-makers, 
till we came to a detached part of the building, 
which, I was informed, was wholly destined to 
the students in philosophy. Here the area of the 
quadrangle was so full and so noisy, that I could 
have imagined myself at the Stock Exchange in 
London, if it had not been for the prodigious num- 
ber of instruments and apparatuses with which 
the court was filled. | walked up leisurely toa 
cluster of people who seemed to be very busy ia 
a corner of the square, with a variety of kettles 
and pans about them; but was very glad to get 
out of their reach, as soon as J heard that they 
were employed in making thunder and lightning. 
I was much more at my ease when I found 
myself in the midst of a set of projectors, who, 
having satisfied their minds as to the philosopher's 
stone, and the quadrature of the circle, were at 
this moment very deeply engaged in the disco- 
very of the longitude. 

Many were the different objects which seemed 
to stimulate the labours of this learned body. | 
could observe a few platonic spirits, who appeared 
to be lost in thought, and, according to my coll 
ductor, were contemplating the evrerloy ayaduai 
others were calculating the decay of moral evi 
dence by arithmetical proportions. Some were 
stripping themselves to dig to the centre of the 
earth; not a few were crying about their sum- 
mum bonums, mithridates, and panaceas; while 
some very Beotian faces were looking through 
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churches, sign-posts and hackney-coaches. 


A great number of animal magnetists were 
among this crowd of Philosophers ; and some of 
them engaged to round my little hatchet-face to 
a reasonable plumpness, by treating me only for 
afew days. I could not help asking my con- 
ducter, what could be the intention ef a crowd 
of persons who were standing ig the great square 
in travelling dresses, and with. all the eagerness 
of expectation in their countenances. ‘ These;’’ 
replied he, “ are a set of enterprising philoso- 
phers, who are bent on errands of great import- 
ancee They have all their different destinations, 
and are on the point of setting out in search of 
those seas, islands, and cities, of whose existence 


the documents and testimonies we have hitherto | 


had, seem to stand a little in need of comfirma- 
tions Those noblemen, with long trains of clerks 
and secretaries behind them, are going on em- 
bassies from his Inane Majesty to Plaie’s repub- 
lic, Utopia, Lilliput, and Laputae The twe gen- 
tlemen who are so thinly cloathed, are prepared 
to penetrate into the sultry regions of Africa, 
in quest of the Troglodyte and Prester John’s 
kingdom ; and the person whom you see equip- 
ped with a cork jacket, sets sailin an hour’s time 
in search of Lucian’s ocean, with the islands of 
cheese in the middle of it.” 


Here my guide finished speaking ; and taking 
me by the arm, led me through this crowd of 
philosophical adventurers, to another range of 
buildings, in which was the museunt, or cabinet 
of curiosities. Though there seemed-to be a 
great number of rare articles in this repository, 
yet I had too confused a recollection, when I 
awoke, of what I had-seen, to be able to trace out 
the particulars on paper. Some impression how- 
ever were left in my memory, of the wooden 
dove of Archytus, the brazen bull of Albertus 
Magnus, the Maid of Orleans’ shift, Scriblerus’s 
shield, some skin of the true Pergamenian parch- 
ment a Sprig of the lsurel into which Daphne 
was metamorphosed, and a shoe made of the 
hide of the i s who was slayed alive for shoot- 
ing King Richard the First. 

Having now no further curiosity to satisfy in 

Abra-Cadabra, we pursucd our walk towards 
Addle-gate, where we expected our balloon to 
wait for us. I should not however forget to 
mention that at the end of Blowbladder-street 
was the hospital for hypochoncriacs, or malades 
imaginaires. In walking hastily through the 
wards, I could observe many stout-looking gen- 
emen wrapped up as if they: laboured under a 
complication of disorders. Upon asking one of 
them, whd8e legs I observed to be encircled with 
hay-bands, what was the nature of his complaint, 
he assured me, with a countenance of the floridest 
nelancholy I ever beheld, that a general vitrifi- 
cation had begun to take place in his person; 
that his legs were already converted tanto glass 
bottles; and that, if it were not for these hay- 
bands, he should be in continual danger o¢ break- 
ing his own shins, and wounding those of his 
neigh bours. 


After leaving this humane institution, we soon 
found ourselves at the city gate, nea® to which 
is the Royal Exchane, were, as we passed, we 
heard a vast deal about tontines, securities, as- 
Signats, &c. but having no great curiosity about 
these matters, we mounted into our balloon-car- 
nage, and set out on our expedition. A brisk 
- carried us with rapidity over an immense 

‘act of country, the population of which filled me 
oe Fe astonishment. As we passed over a very 
flourishing province, called the Region of ex- 
pectation, my guide, seeing my curiosity awak- 
ened, threw down a sort of anchor which caught 
a hollow tree, and arrested our progress. 
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I shall never forget the ecstacy of surprise 
I was thrown into, on perceiving a prodigious 
number of castles built in the air, all constructed 
of the finest marble, and displaying a magnifi- 
cence far exceeding the description my child- 
hood had been amused with in eastern story- 
books. As most of these edifices were extreme- 
ly high, we were afraid of striking against some 
of their turrets, and therefore judged it prudent 
to depart before the wind increased. We came 
next to the land of Promise; where, stopping a 
few minutes at a little town, I heard a candidate 
for the representation of the county promising a 
grocer, in return for his vote, that his son should 
be made Lord High Almoner ; while another was 
pledging himself to make the. sen of a credulous 
baker, Master of the Rolls. 

In sailing over the Land of Dreams, we had 
the curiosity to pay it a short visit, and found it 
so exactly answerable to the description of it which 
Lucian.gives us in his true history, that ] may 
spare myself the trouble of offering a1 phil 
lar account of it in this place. The next object 
that excited my attention, was the Island oi 
Gapers and Yawners, where i observed almost 
every body stretching out his arms as if just 
awakened froma heavy sleep, and every mouth 
extended like so many oysters waiting for the 
tide. As I already began to be infected with a 
drowsiness, I begged my guide to hasten out of 
this atmosphere, lest I should close my eyes upon 
the wonders of this great empire, which yet re- 
mained for me to contemplate. 

Our route lay next, by the Land of Jokes, to 
the Paradise of Fools. In passing over the first 
mentioned province, the undulation of the air, 
caused by the unceasing laughter of the people 
of this country, rocked our balloon like a ship 
in a troubled ocean, The Paradise of Fools was 
peaceable eneugh; and their supreme pleasure 
seemed to consist in lolling out their tongues, 
and singing lullabies as they leaned against each 
other. Some of them found entertainment in 
spitting into a running stream; others whistled» 
away their lives; and nota few were blowing 
bubbles into the air, and running after them 
open-mouthed. It was here I thought I recol- 
lected some faces of old standing at College. 

I was soon disgusted with this scene, and beg- 
ged to procced in our journey ; but was not much 
better pleased, when in afew minutes we found 
ourselves in the Land of Fops. ‘Till we descend- 
ed to within about fifty yards of the ground, I 
guessed them to be a race of Albinos, by the 
mighty protuberance about their necks; but | 
perceived that this phenomenon was nothing 
more than a kind of bolster which it was the 
fashion to carry about with them. The whole 
atmosphere was sophisticated with a thousand 
perfumes ;/ and yet now and then across current 
of air conveyed to my sense some putrid stream 
of human maladies, that I could not help fancy- 
ing myself inthe neighbourhood of a hospital or 
lazar-house. Most of these fops seemed to be 
of the travelled monkey kind, and are pretty ac- 
curately described by Mr. Pope in these lines. 





They sauntered Europe round, 
And gather’d every vice on christian ground ; 
‘Saw every court, heard every king declare 
His royal sense of operas, or the fair; 
The stews and palace equally explor'’d; 
Intrigu’d with glory, and with spirit whor'd; 
Try ’d all hors d’ceuvres, all liqueurs defin’d; 
Judicious drank, and greatly daring din’d; 
Dropp’d the dull Iymber of the Latin store, 
Spoil’d their own language, and acquir'd no more; 
Ail classic learning lost on classic ground, 
At last turn’d air, the echo of a sound! 


We now proceeded in our journey towards the 
celebrated city of Shim-Sham; near to which 
stood the palace ofthe great king: and nothing 





particular occurred between these two ‘places, | 
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but that we passed over a country called the Land 
of Secrets, where dwell a people with long lop- 
ping ears and littl gimlet eyes. We had not 
time to make any inquiry into the customs and 
character of the natives; but my guide promised, 
in compensation fer this loss, to procure for me 
one of their ears for dissection; which | thought 
might be of great advantage to me, as it was my 
design to complete that moral anatomy of the 
human frame, of which the Spectator has given 
such excellent specimens in his account ol the 
structure of a beau’s lead, and a coquétte’s heart. 

While I was turning over these projects in my 
mind, we arrived at the ctiy of Shim-Sham, where- 
in was kept the King’s treasure, as well as the 
wardrobes of all the royal family. In this place 
every thing was mockery and imitation, and the 
shops were filed up with such articles as are 
vended by the pedlar Jews in our own country. 
Every thing was hdlféw and unsubstantial, and 
the jewels of the Kin#s crown were as false as 
the rest. Here I observed a very consequential 
gentleman walking aiong as upright a3 a Gart, 
with his hands spread o ut as if he had just wash- 
ed them, and was waiting for a towel; he had 
three large leathern cur ‘ on each side, aud a pair 
ofvery® ‘superb paper ruffes. After walking a 
few pacesy 1 saw him step into a fine painted 
balloon-carriage, which my guide informed me 
was to conduct him to court. [I could not hear 
this without signifying a very strong desire to 
follow him thither; which my gui de no sooner 
understood, than he directed our aerial carriage 
towards the palace of bis Inane Majesty. 

We were secon conveyed to a structure of a a 
very stately appearance, but which I afterwards 
unierstaod cculd never be made to last above a 
year: here we alighted before a flignt of steps, 
which conducted us to a saloon of prodigious ex- 
tent, where all the courtiers were asse sithleds I 
wasnot much surprised to find thatthe edict forthe 
revocation which was mentioned in my first Pa- 
per on this subject, had hurried back vast num- 
bers of our court gentry, and I seemed to have 
some recollection of almost every third face I 
met. His Inane Majesty was at the further end 
of the ré6om, in a very singular dress. He had 
a hat of cork on his head, with a plumage of 
goose’s feathers, which together presented an 
appearance not unlike a huge shuttlecock. His 
mantle was of whity-brown paper, ornamented 
with rows of beads; and his hat: was ticd up ina 
great blue bladder. As for his person, it was 
swelled out to an unaccountable size; anda very 
fat unthinking face Seemed to procure him the 
respect ofall present. A kind of muddy liquor 
flodted in his eyes, which his brows overhung 
like weeping willows. ile carried the largest 
jewel that belonged to him at the end of his nose ; 
andthe courtiers best versed in flattery, were sure 
to begin with admiring its lustre and magni- 
tude. His Majesty had an only son, who trod 
exactly in his steps, and promised to uphold the 
dignity of the sceptre; he had profited much 
under the most accomplished masters in astro- 
logy, magiey magnetism, augury, necromancy, 
leger-de-main, conundrum-making,and punning ; 
being the studies in the bigbest estimation in this 
kingdom, and deemed esse vntial tothe accomp!'sh- 
ments of a young prince. ” 

A mixture of gay and melancholy sentiments 
took place in my mind on contemplating this, 
scene: onthe one hand, the thought of secing, at 
my return into my own dear country, the effects 
of this wide edict of fevocasion, in depriving out 
court of all those gaudy nothings that used ‘to 
sag? about it like butterfies round a May-fiow- 

*, shaded with a sort of pensiveness the pleasure 
ahiake I felt, on the other hand, i in reflecting that 
now there would be. room for sfiscious worth 
and high promise te press forward and recom- 
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mend themselves to the notice of our sensible 
monarch. | 

* Just as my kind conductor was taking me by 
the hantl to present me to his Inane Majesty, the 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


land is now offering to relinquish a share of a 





lucrative commerce to France, on condition that 


whole scehe vanished from before me, and 1] | 


seemed to be carried up ina sort of sailing cloud 
to aconsiderable height in the air. The dread 
of falling, so troubled my fancy, that the agita- 
tion awoke me ; but for full ten minutes I imagin- 
ed myself in my conductor’s balloon, instead of 
the great chair by the fire-side. I had nearly 
forgotten to inform my reader, that {the instant 
before this visionary fabric dissolved, I could not 
help thinking that in the face of my inane friend 
who hadshewn me so much civility, there lufk- 
‘da strong likeness of my cold school-tellow the 
‘rojector: the lines of this resemblance were 
however very much obscured by the vast margin 


the latter shuts its ports against us, but a few 


_weeks ago an English agent assured me that the 


English administration saw through the designs 


| of the house of Bourbon, saw that they meant to 





which the frothy, and puffing clements of this | 


country are sure to produce in every face. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS 
FROM DR, FRANKLIN, SILASDEANE, ARTHUR LED, &e, 
, { Continued. } 
Extract of a letter from Paris, dated Aprit 3% 177% 
Mr. Carmichael, who has tegulafly corres- 
ponded with you, has given you the salutation 
from time to time; for myself, I have really 
had no leisure, for several months, to write a 
single letter, but what the instant necessity of 
the time required, and am much obliged to 
you for the regular information we have re- 
ceived from you'through him. Inclosed I send 
you a bill for one thousand florins, which you 
will receive, and credit the congress for the same; 
as you have said nothing, at any time, on the 
subject of your disbursements for the congress, 
the commissioners are ignorant of your situation 
iw that respect, and have desired me tosend you 
the’ inclosed bill, and to ask of you to favour 
them with the general state of your disburse- 
ments, and to assure you that they are too sen- 
sible of the services you are rendering their 
country, to wish you to remain without an ade- 
quate reward. We have no intelligence ef any 
kind from America, since the first of March last, 
and you have been informed of the situation of 
our affairs at that time. lam, 
Vith the greatest respect and esteem, 
Deur sir, your most ebedient and 
Very humble servant, 
S. DEANE. 
M. Dumas. # 


deed 


Extract of a letter from Paris, dated April 28, 1777. 

Although nothing new has happened to us 
here worth your notice, I take up my pen merely 
to assure you that our want of punctuality is not 
owing to our want of friendship or respect. ‘Jo 
entertain you with continued complaints of the 
inactivity of the European powers is a subject 
that 1 wish to banish as much from my thoughts 
as 1 do our enemies from our country. We are 


weaken us both, and by that means command 
us, offered every security that America could 
wish, to preserve its liberties as they stood in 
the year 1763, and a repeal of such acts as bound 
their trade previous to that, only that they must 
so far comply with the king’s humour, as not to 
wive up his sovereignty, which would be of no 
use to him were the privileges of the Americans 
extended to the latitude mentioned. To be the 
instrument of inducing my countrymen to accept 
these terms, the possession of an affluent income 
was offered to be secured to me in any part of 
the world I chose, whether successful or not in 


| the attempt. You may judge how our conference 


— 





now acting a play which pleases all the specta- | 


tors, but none seem inclined to pay the pevlor- 
mers, all that we seem likely to obtain from 
them is applause; when I say a//, I mean any 
thing that will materially help cur cause. ‘This 
campaign will decide the fate of the war, though 
it may not finish it; the want of resolution in the 


house of Bourbon, to assist us in the hour of 
distress, will be an argument with our people, if 


successful, to form no binding connections with 
them ; if conquered, they will follow the conduct 
of the unsupported Scots, in the war of 1745. In 
the meantime, they, to secure the little assistance 
which other princes may be induced to give them, 
must offer a share of that commerce to others 
which France might have wholly to itself, Eng- 





ended. One reason why IT am induced to stay in 
Europe is, that I should be obliged to give, in 
Americay a faithful account of the situation of 
their affairs in Europe; as I am sure that the 
picture would be worth more to England than 
their subsidies to your hero, the margrave of 
Hesse. We shall never be the subjects of the 
British crown, I believe, but unless openly as- 
sisted by a power in Europe, we shall be an im- 
poverished people, unable to distress our enemies 
abroad, or to assist our friends. I am so confi- 
dent myself of the interior weakness of England, 
that I would sacrifice my life on the issue, that 
if rance, Spain, and the Emperor would only 
agree to acknowledge the independence of the 
United States, there would not be occasion to 
strike a blow; from that moment, the credit of 
England would be no more inspirited by such a 
resolution taken in our favour in Europe, we 
would drive her armies from America, and soon 
her fleets from our coasts, but these generous 
1csolutions subsist not in European politicks. I 
hoped to have soon seen you, but your last letter, 
and one from Sir George Grant, have altered my 
resolutions on that head. I have been labouring 
here to have you put in such a situation as to be 
able to follow the dictates of your own generous 
heart in serving us more eficctually, but the 
torpedo has struck us too. 
Adieu, my dear master, 
] am your's, &c. 
Vu. CARMICHAEL. 

As. Dumas. 

Extract of a letter from Paris, dated May 9, 1777. 

At length, my dear sir, we have an opportu- 
nity of discovering, what we have leng imagined, 
the arts which the English government has 
made use of to circulate their various falschoods 
through Eurepe, respecting their affairs in Ame- 
rica. bheir packet, from Harwich to Helvetsiuys, 
is fallen into our hands, with every letter from 
the ministry and others, though 1 make nodoubt 
they will give out that their most important let- 
ters are saved; such a report will answer more 
ends than one, it will set at peace the alarmed 
consciences, or rather apprehensions of: their cor- 
respondents. We have it under Lord Suffoik’s 
secretary's hands, Mr. Fraser, and Mr. Eden, 
that government had no advices from New-York 
on the last of April, but that, at this particular 
period, when the eyes of all the world would be 
upon them, viz. when opening the budget it was 
necessary to toss out a tub to the whale, for 
which reason it was thought necessary tO... 
general Washington, and to put Mr. Dickenson 
at the head of 5000 men, in the lower counties 
of Delaware. A very curious reason is given for 
promulgating the latter lie, that the less proba- 
bility there appears to be in it the more readily 


the world will believe it, for will they imagine 
A 





that ministry dare circulate what no one will 
imagine true, and they appeal to former untruths 
of similar absurdity which had their effect, ang 
when found false, were overlooked by the indul. 
gent publick. 

The line of Sir Joseph’s conduct is marked 
and curious, as well as that of their minister at 
another court; our plan did not wholly take place, 
or we should have had his dispatches likewise, 

The miserable prince of Hesse affords his 
friends in England some merriment, but he can 
make use of the old adage, let them laugh who 
wine He has the absurdity to be angry with 
your gazeteer of Utrecht, and the English news 
writers; and his minister there is ordered to 
complain on the subject. The reflections of the 
English minister, Lord Suffolk, on this complaint 
are as curious as they are just, and merit well 
reaching the prince. If he bribes me with a 
part of his slave money, he shall have the letter 
at length, signed ‘ Suffolk,’ for let the galled jade 
wince, as our SHAKSPEARE says. I always said, 
and have now proof-positive before me, that, in 
the height of English arrogance and success, 
their Chatham-aping minister, Lord George Ger- 
main, meant to hold the same language to F’rance, 
they unfortunately did to Holland, and were pre. 
pared, should this court show the least refracto- 
riness, to begin the same game as they played 
in 1756. An open war they have never feared 
from France, for they were well assured that 
would not be the case, but the French prepara- 
tion gave them a good excuse for arming com- 
pletely, for drawing money from the people, and 
American minister, Lord George Germain was 
too ******#**** to have let slip an opportunity; 
had he been successful in America, and have 
humiliated France for the secret assistance they 
think we received from her, and of displaying 
his own character to the nation in the light he 
views it himself, some cautions to Sir J. Y. to 
conduct himself so as to hide what their memo- 
rial to their high mightinesses gave room to 
suspect, and some felicitations that they had not 
been precipitate in respect to France, leave not 
a doubt in my own mind, but I have got such a 
clue, that at all events, and at all risks, I will 
unravel it. We paid so much respect to your 
states, that we would not seize Sir J. Y. her 
messenger, in the packet from Helvoetsluys, 
for we could have boarded her with as much 
ease as the others. Ahother day will bring 
ancther thing, as Pope says of a lady’s kisses, 
for if we are not more fortunate than I imagine 
we shall be, we will show Europe that we are 
not afraid of attacking, in all its parts and cor- 
ners, that nation they so much reverence, and, I 
may add, dread. I have not time to communi- 
cate the thousand curious particulars which have 
lately been inspected by me, but hope to have a 
future opportunity of doing it. Our captain, being 
in search of bank bills, and bills of exchange, did 
not pay much attention to personages, for which 
I am freartily vexed; however, good nature must 
make allowancese This matter will occasion 
little -bustle, perhaps a great deal. I had rather 
be sent home to fight manfully, or to make peace 
politically, than to be in this miserable shilly 
shally way heree Iam as tongue tied as the 
dumb son we read of, yet when my parents’ ex- 
istence like his is in danger, I cannot help over- 
coming all impediments, my exclamation will 
be—save my country, and perish England! 
have the pleasure to acquaint you that Hopkins’ 
squadron, all but two, have got to sea, .so that 
Sir Peter Parker. may write information to the 
ministry, and this will be giving a good account of 
them, as he promised. Our levies went on swil- 
mingly, and had the Howe's, sent out from heres 


arrived there when it was intended they should, | 


we Should have pushed Howe again to Halifax 
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dieu, my dear sir, do not fail to circulate these 
wuths properiy. You have aman near you, lam 
told, with the ancient spirit of the French nobility, 
in him will his country’s glory rouse it now ! 

I had forgot to add, that I believe a certain am- 
assador in England leagued with its ministers, 
winks at the rude treatment of your commerce, 
and contributes to the delay of justice in litiga- 
tion. 

Your’s, &c. 
W. CARMICHAEL. 
M. Dumas. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 


In the course of discussing a Case, in which 
here was a Sham plea put in, and the question 
was, whether the Attorney who had filed it should 
yot pay costs, thereby incurred ; it was state 
« the Bar that the practice of sham pleading 
was reprehensible, and it was much to be lament- 
ed that il grew into use, but it was also observ- 
ed, that the practice was very general, and an 
Auorney should not be so severely visited as to 
be made to pay the Costs in a case, where the 
other side might have brought the point to a 
conclusion, by taking issue upon the plea;— 
That many Clients knew the practice of sham 
pleas, and insisted on their Attornies using them, 
in order to put off as far as possible the evil day, 
and that an Attorney in such a case would lose 
his client, if he did not follow his instructions :— 
Nor were the Gentlemen of the Bar themselves 
entirely free from this practice; there was not 
one of them who had been in the hubits of spe- 
cial pleading, who did not sign their names to 
sham pleas—Such for instance as a plea of judg- 
ment recovered, &c. That it might perhaps be 
worth while for all the Judges of the different 
Courts to meet, and come to some rule upon the 
subject, or perhaps the Legislature might pass 
a Law upon it, as they had done in the case of 
pleas in abatement, by which it was required 
that a plea in abatement should be accompani- 
ed by an affidavit of the truth of it, which had 
certainly diminished the number of such pleas; 
but that it would be too much in a practice so 
general to make the Attorney pay costs. 

The Lord Chief Justice observed, that Gen- 
tlemen at the Bar, when they signed pleas brought 
to them, or when they dvew them from the in- 
struction of Attornies, were responsible only for 
the legal correctness of them, if true, and that 
they should contain no matter that was scanda- 
lous; but they had no responsibility whatever 
as to the truth of the pleas, that being matter 
of consideration, to those alone who furnished 
instructions. But with regard to an Attorney 
who gave instructions for a sham plea, he might, 
orhe might not have his Costs of his Client; but 
the Court, if the matter came Lefore it, and the 
motion was made that the Attorney do pay Costs, 
Would fall short of its duty, if it did not erder 
him to pay Costs. And in this case the Court 
ordered accordingly. 








MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 


There have been revolutionists, says Burke, 
With sarcastic energy, who imagined that patri- 
Olism was 4 bloody idol, which required the sa- 
trifice of children and parents, or dearest con- 
Nexions in private life, and of all the virtues that 
rise from those relations. They were of that in- 
Sthious paradoxical morality, to imagine that a 
spirit of moderation was properly shewn in pa- 
tntly bearing the sufferings of your friends, and 
at disinterestedness might be clearly manifest- 
@ at the expense of other people’s fortune. ms 
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THE PORT FOLIO. 


Manner is the first acquirement of Genius; it | 


renders a sonnet more precious than a long poem, 
and has made some authors more celebrated for 
ten pages than others, who in vain have written 
ten volumes. Observe, in two of the most popu- 
lar French writers, a great contrast of manner. 
Voltaire is a wit and takes us by surprise. Rous- 
seau is an orator and insinuates his soul into our 
own; one points his polished epigrams, and the 
other steals on us by his pathetic sentiments. 
Our mind is the aim of Voltaire, but we yield 
our hearts to Rousseau. It is his manner, which 
enchants us in Addison, pleases in Melmoth, and 
sooths in Hawkesworth ; which sparkles in the bril- 
liant periods of Shaftesbury, rises into majesty in 
the grand tones of Bolingbroke, and awes in the 
solemn cadences of Johnson. 

An English traveller through the United States 
hazards the following curious observation. 

Having amused myself a few days at the Im- 
perial City, I rose with the sun and pursued my 
journey along the bank of the Potomac., About 
nine in the morning I reached the bridge at the 
Little Falls, a bridge that raises the admiration of 
an American, but provokes only the contempt of 
an European. In fact, art, in America, would not 
detain an intelligent traveller one hour, but na- 
ture would perhaps enchain his attention for 
years. 

In a Hull paper, which was received yesterday, 
the following whimsical account of a marriage 
is given. 

*“ On the 14th instant Thomas Freeman, for- 
merly of Leeds, but now of Wakefield, aged 
seventy, to Sarah Preston, aged eighty-four, An 
amour has subsisted betwixt this tender pair for 
seventeen years, and though about two years 
ago the rogue Cupid in one of his frolics had 
dashed the cup of bliss from their lps, yef€ all 
subduing love prevailed, and a few days previ- 
ous to the marriage Venus eloping from the 
workhouse, flew with rapture to the arms of her 
conquering Adonis, and implored Hymen to 
unite their future destinies. Even the Gods can- 
not resist the fair The petition was granted. 

Sharp’s splendid edition of the British Clas- 
sics is thus described in the London Morning 
Chronicle. 

“This Day was published, price 3s. 6d. dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Earl 
Spencer, I:mbellished with an Historical Engarv- 
ing by Armstrong, from a Design by Thurston, 
and a Portrait of Pope by Hall, from Sir God- 
frey Kneller, 

Part the seventh of Sharp’s Edition of the 
British Classics, being the first part of the third 
Volume of the Spectator. 

Also the third Volume of the Spectator, on 
large Paper, embellished with Six-Engravings, 
and of which but two Hundred and Fifty Copies 
are printed. Price to Subscribers one Guinea. 

On Saturdy, June 25th, will be published, 
part the eighth, embellished with an Historioal 
Engraving by Anker Smith, A. R. A. froma 
painting by Opie, R. A.; and a Vignette by 
Singleton. 

And on Saturday, July Sth, will be published. 
part the ninth, embellished with two Historical 
Engravings, first, by Fittler, A. R. A. from a 
painting by Thomson, A. R. A.; second, by 
Anker Smith, Ay R. A. from a painting by Sin- 
gleton. Printed for John Sharpe, opposite York 
House, Piccadilly. Where may be had, the six 
first parts ofthe above Work, richly embellished 
with Lngravings by Parker, N. Schiavonetti, 
Raimbach, Neagle, Cromek, L. Schiavonetti, 
Anker Smith, A. R. A. Tomkins and Fiitler, 
A. R. A. from paintings and drawings by Hen- 
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ry Thomson, A. R. A. Sir Codfrey Sneller, 

Tresham, R. A. Singleton’ Stothard, R. A. 

Porter, Westall, R. A. and Thursten. This * 

is the Second elegant edition of the periodical ' 

Essayists, published this year by the Jiberality 

and enterprize of the English booksellers. 
Franklin's Discoveriese 

T know the more one sickens, the worse at ease 

‘he is; and that he that wants money, means 

nd content, is without three geod friends :— 

‘hat the property of rain is to-wet, and fire to 
burn :—That good pasture makes fat sheep ; and 
that a great cause of the night, is the lack of the 
sun¢e and that he who hath learned no wit by na- 
ture, nor art, may complain of good breeding, or 
eomes of a very dull kindréd. 

The situation of a Politician se shallow as Mr. 
Jefferson, who has risen to power on the wings 
of Popularity, is no more to be envied than that 
of a Cat, who is carried up to the clouds, at the 
tail of a paper Kite: while it lasts, it is all scram- 
bling and giddiness; and on the first change 
of the wind, or breach of the pack thread, down 
he tumbles. , 

Corre + 

The chafacters of men are best illustrated by 
comparison, and it may not be useless to com-* 
pare the Ferseyman with the native Virginian. ™ 

The New-Ferseyman puts his hand to the 
plough; the Virginian only inspects the work of 
his farm. The New-Jerseyman lives with the 
strictest economy, and very seldom visits or re- 
ceives Visits. The Virginian excéeds his income, 
loves to go abroad, and welcomes his guests with 
the smiles of hospitality. The New-Jerseyman 
turns every horse out to labour, and walks whi- 
ther he has to go on business; the Virginian 
thinking it degrading to be seen on foot, ‘has al- 
ways his riding nag saddled and fastened! to the 
fence. The New-Jerseyman is distinguished by’ 
his provincial dialect and seldom enlarges his 
mind, or transfers his attention to others; the 
Virginian is remarkable for colloquial happiness, 
loses no opportunity of knowiedge and delights 
to show his wit at the expense of his neighbour. 
Neither a dancing master, « pedlar, nor a maker 
of air balloons was ever encouraged by a New- 
Jerseyman, but on a Virginian they never fail to 
levy contributions. The treasury of the pedlar is 
in vain laid open totheveyes of the New-Jersey- 
man; neither the brilliant water of the diamond, 
the crimson flame of the ruby, nor the lustre of 
the topaz has charms to allure him, but the Vir- 
ginian, enamoured of ornament, cannot gaze on 
them with impunity. 


The conversation of Mr. J. Philips, it is re- 
marked by Doctor Johnson, was commend- 
ed for its innocent guiety, which seems to have 
flowed only among his intimates, for I have been 
told that he was, in company, silent and barren, 
and employed only upon the pleasures of his 
pipe. This addiction to tobacco is mentioned by 
one of his biographers, who remarks that in all 
hus writings he has found an opportunity of ce- 
lebrating the fragrant fume. 

What Lord Lytelton observed of the minority * 
in the British parliament, in the years 1777 and 
1778, will apply, with some modifications, to the 
unsystematical desultory operations of the fede- 
ral party. Our opposition is respectable. for pro- 
perty and abilities, but it is feeble and unimpor- 
tant from the narrowness of its plans, as weil as 
the want of a sincere confidence and a firm union 
among the parlics who compose it. They all 
readily accord in oppesition to the measures of 
the present government, but differ not only in 
the manner, but in the degree of exertion. ‘They 
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all resolve to go forth against the enemy; but 
each distinct body follows its own leader, and 
chuses its own mode of attack. They never unite 
but for the purposes of the moment, by which 
means, that strong compacted, lasting force, 
which, directed to one point, and at one instant, 
would scatter alarm through any administration, 
is frittered dowa into a variety of desultory ope- 
rations, which would disgrace the meanest minis- 
terial apprehension. 

The following is a literal Copy of a Notifica- 
tion lately affixed to a Church door, in England. 

“ This is to giv nottis, that the Dey of Appeil 
for dsses Laxses will be at thee—Inn—on friday, 
San. 28. 1803. were all them that think them- 
selves a greaved are to att hend erly in thee morn- 
ing, and giv me ten deys notes in whriting.’ — 
Signed A. B. 

A volume of travels in the United States, lately 
dedicated by an Englishman to Mr. Jefferson, 
contains the following passage. * Inthe progress 
of my work it will be discovered that I have not 
joined myself to that frantic crew of deists, who 
would prostrate every institution humanor divine; 
and though J dedicate my book to a republican, it 
is not the magistrate, but the man whom I ad- 
dress. Lam no republican! no federalist! Ihave 
ledrned toestimate rightly the value of the British 
constitution; and I think no system of govern- 
ment so perfect as that of King, Lords, and 
Commons.” 

The following return was made a few days 
since to the schedule of the General Defence 
Bill—* I am sixty-four years of age—I have but 
one eye, and one leg, and they are doth at the 
service of my king and country. T.5.”’ 

Milton, at fifteen, had studied with uncommon 
avidity, but at the same time with such inatten- 
tion to his health, seldom retiring trom his books 
before midnight, that the source of his blindness 
may be traced to his early passion for letters. In 
his twelfth year, as he tells us, this literary de- 
votion began; from which he was not to be de- 
terred, either by the natural debility of his eyes, 
or by his frequent head aches. 
Genius and Application was never more conspt- 
CUOUS. ; 

Ata very early stage of the French revolution, 
the good sense of Cowper discerned the absur- 
dity of the mad republicans.” He predicted, as 
well as Burke, that these fanatics would run into 
the wildest excesses, which would dazzle the 


grubs of Democracy, but offend every man of 


sobriety and virtue. 

The French, who, like all lively folks, are ex- 
treme in every thing, are such in their zeal for 
freedom, and if it were possible to make so noble 
a cause ridiculous, their manner of promotin; 
it could not fail to do so. Princes and peers 
reduced to plain gentlemanship, and geniles re- 
duced to a level with their own lacqueys, are 
excesses of which they will repent hereafter. 
Difference of rank and subordination are, | be- 
lieve, of God's appoiniment, and consequently 
essential to the weil being of society ; but what we 
mean by a fanaticism in religion is exactly that 
which animates their politics, and unless time 
shall sober them, they will, after all, be an 
unhappy people. 

Dante was much given to musing, and inclin- 
ed to melancholy. He had something like pride 
in his nature; silent in ordinary company, but 
when he spoke every word was deeply thought. 
His conversation was as satirical concerning those 
he did not esteem, as it was grateful to his friends 
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and patrons. Such was the poet of the sombrous 
and satiric Inferno. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MONSIEUR DE SEGUR. 
BY GEORE DYER. 
Think not, tho’ gaily flows the lay, 
Too meanly of the tuneful Art; 


Song claims the right to flirt and play, 
Nor less can act the moral’s part. 


Mirth, tho’ it sprightly trips along, 
The weighter trath shall lift to light; 

And hence I learn to reverence Song, 
While still its milder charms delight. 


The Samian Prince, that Prince severe, 
His people rul’d with iron hand. 

Great was his power, and great their fear, 
None durst resist the dread command. 


Anacrcon charm’d the tyrant down, 
And touch’d his heart, and wak’d desire, 
Such force have tender numbers shewn, 
And hence | love the tender Lyre. 


The rose, ere yet its leaves unfold, 
Requires the Sun’s enlivening ray ;— 
And, would you warm the heart, when cold? 
Then wake the Love inspiring lay. 


Ah! little aids the prose told tale, 

Deck’d in no charm, nor warm with fre— 
But Love in verse, shall seldom fail, 

And therefore will I bless the Lyre. 


Behold the man of dauntless brow, 

Wo knows no measure in his crimes ; 
To stoic rules he scorns to bow, 

lie dreads no censor of the times. 


But ridicule, should it reprove, 
liflicts the long remember’d smart, 

And hence the darts of verse I love, 
For they can reach the guilty heart. 


When gricfs and cares perplext my breast, 
Mo books i ran to seek relief: 

But Piavo could rot yield me rest, 
And Seneca brought no relief. 


More, Prron, one sweet rhyme of thine, 
Phan all the seven old sages please :— 
Still then thy playful Song be mine; 
For Song the troubled soui shall ease. 
The hero of Buller, says Dr. Johnson, with 
great propriety,is a presbyterian justice, who, in 


the conhidence of legal authority, and the rage of 


zealous ignorance, ranges the country to repress 
superstiuon and correctabuses. For this characte 
the poct had no tenderness ; he chooses not that 
any pity should be shewn or respect paid him: he 
gives Lim up at once to Jaughter and contempt, 
without any quality toat can dignify or protect 
him. His attack upon the dear and fidd’e is intend- 
ed to expose the ridiculous rigour of the sectaries. 
But much of that humour which transported 
the last century with merriment is lost to us, who 
co not know the sour solemnity, the sullen super- 
stition, tue gloomy moroseness, and the stubborn 
scruples of the ancicnt puritans. 
ANECDOTE. 
COWPER anv CHARLES FOX. 

In his charming biography of a most interest. 
ing poet, Mr. Hayiey thus deseribes the emo. 
tions of Cowper when praised by the Orator. 

* Cowper felt the full value of applause, when 
conferred by a liberal and a poweriui mind, and 
Thad asingularly pleasing opportunity of observ- 
ing the just sensibility of his nature on this point, 
by carrying to him in one of my Visits to Wes- 
fon, a recent newspaper, including the speech 
of Mr.Fox, in which that accomplished orator 
has given new lustre toa splendid passage in the 
Lask by reciting it in Parliament. The passage 
alluded to contains the sublime verses. on the 


destruction of the Bastile; verses that were oyj. 
ginally composed in the form of a prophecy. The 
eloquence of the poet and the orator united, could 
hardly furnish a perfect description of the double 
delight, which this unexpected honour afforded 
to the author, and to the good old enthusiastic 
admirer and cherisher of his talents, Mrs. Unwin, 
Her feelings were infinitely the most vivid op 
this agreeable occasion; for the poet, though he 
truly enjoyed such honourable applause, was 
ever on his guard against the perils of praise, 
and had continually impressed on his own devoyt 
spirit, the primary motives of poetical ambition, 

An English writer of eminence remarks very 
justly, thateven now, if we survey the condition of 
every country on the globe, and compare it with 
our own, we shall find abundant reason to be 
contented. We have, indeed, too much oratory, 
too much liberty, too much debt, and too many 
taxes. But then we have plenty, and may have 
peace if we please. We have security to our 
persons and property, and excellent laws justly, 
if notcheaply administered. We have a parilia. 
ment not worse, and a king a great deal better 
than we deserve, and therefore I shall conclude 
with the words of Shakspeare : 


’Tis better sure, to bear the ills we have, 
Than fly to others which we know not of. 

Mr. Burke once advised the late duke of Bed. 
ford to renounce the childishness of his demo. 
cratic rattle. ‘ Let him employ all the energy 
of his youth, and all the resources of his wealth, 
to crush rebeliious principles which have no 
foundation in morals, and rebellious movements 
which have no provocation but in tyranny.” 

The ignorant are daily deceived, and the wise 
as often vexed by the romantic tales of the Auro- 
ra, respecting the impressment of our seamen by 
the British. Duane, as usual, contents himself 
“by assertion, without troubling himself either 
with proof or probability.” 

On perusing this article, a student cannot re- 
{rain from a wish that equal facility might be 
allowed to those, who would repair to some of 








our own Libraries in the morning, rather than 
doze there, after dinner, 


PURLIC LIBRARY 4Y PARIS. 

The public library at Paris is one of the finest 
collection of books in the world—perhaps tie f- 
nest—and is rendered of real service, from the 
fuctlity with whichevery one may procure the works 
he niay have occasion to consuit.—-Strangers are 
greatly surprised to find the table appropriated 
to the public, surrounded by students of all ages, 
and of both sexes—of all descriptions, and of 
all ranks: fathers teaching their children ; pre 
fessors of law poring over the hidden treasures 
of the ancient jurisconsulls ; historians quoting 
authorities ; and divines establishing the prools 
of miracles. 

There are more than three hundred thousand 
volumes of printed books, collected since the 
time of Charles V. more than four hundred years 
ugo, Which occupy three sides of the building, 
an extent of about fifteen hundred toises. 

In one of the galleries is the “ French Parnas 
sus” or representation, in bronze, of the famous 
Mountain; upon the sides of which the figures 
of the most celebrated authors, Racine, Corneille; 
| Bossuct, Voltaire, Rousseau, &c. are conspice 
hous. A temple 1s placed at the top of the Mount; 
| the Muses, and other embiematical figures, are 
| near it, and Pegasus upon its sulin. 

There are two enormous gloves piaced in one 
of the apartments, which were made by the Je 
suit Coronel, tor the cardinal d’Lstrees, in 1683 
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The gallery of manuscripts contains about thir- 
ty thousand, the greater part of which are written 
upon.the history of France, and particularly since 
the reign of Louis XI. Twenty-five thousand 
of these manuscripts are in foreign languages. 

There are five rooms upon the secend floor, 
which contain titles and genealogies in about five 
thousand boxes and port folios. 

The cabinets of medals and of antiques are be- 
yond measure, rich and interesting: the latter 
were chiefly collected by the celebrated Caylus. 

There are about five thousand volumes of en- 
cravings, divided into twelve classes. The por- 
trait of king John is tolerably well preserved, and 
shewn as the first example of painting in France. 

Dr. Aikin thus elegantly praises a Wedgwood 
and an Etrurian. 

The principal potteries in Staffordshire belong 
to one person, an excellent chymist, and a man 
of great taste, who has made our clay more 
valuable than the finest porcelain of Chinas He 
has moulded it into all the forms of grace and 
beauty, that are to be met with in the precious 
remains of the Greek and Etruscan artists. In 
the more common articles he has pencilled it with 
the most elegant designs, shaped it into shells 
and leaves, twisted it into wicker work, and trailed 
the ductile foliage round the light basket. He 
has filled our cabinets and chimney pieces with 
urns, lamps, and vases, on which are lightly 
traced with the purest simplicity the fine forms 
and floating drapery of Herculaneum. In short, 
he has given to our houses a classical air, and has 
made every saloon and every dining room, scheols 
of taste. 

It is mentioned that Bonaparte’s dress when 
he appeared at Calais, was very plain. Perhaps 
he may get the trimmings on this side of the 
water ! Lon. Pap. 

An Trish gentleman once observed, that mile 
stones were kind enough to answer your questions 
without giving you the trouble to ask them. 

Cowper's opinion of the poems of Burns will 
please the curious reader. 

I have read Burns’ Poems and have read them 
twicee “Though they are written in a language 
new to me, and many of them on subjects much 
inferior to the author's ability, I think them on 
the whole a very extraordinary production. He 
iy I believe, the only poet these kingdoms have 
produced in the lower rankof life sinceShakspeare, 
1 should rather say since Prior, who need not be 
indebted for any part of his praise to a charitable 
consideration of his origin, and the disadvantages 
under which he laboured. It will be pity if he 
should not hereafter divest himself of barbarism, 
and content himself with writing pure English, 
in Which he appears perfectly qualified to excel. 
He who can command admiration, dishonours 
unset, if ne aims no higher than to raisea laugh. 

—_ — 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

HAKSPEAR®, whose art no playwright can excel, 

las /aunch’d us fleets of plays, and BUILT THEM WELL. 
_ Mr. H. Maxwell, bookseller of this city, hav- 
ing at length nearly completed the arrangements 
or the correct execution of a work, which will 
‘equire such care of collation, and such elegance 
of 'ypography, intends publishing, as soon as 
Possible, a splendid edition of the works of WIL- 
‘IAM SHAKSPEARE, from the textof Johnson and 
Stevens, aided by the researches of Edmund 
Malone, Monck Mason, and Isaac Reed, Esquires. 

‘is American edition will be presented to the 
Public in three different forms, that the taste of 
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some, the inquisitiveness of others, and the econo- 
my of more, may be effectually consulted. 

This article is only a concise annunciation of a 
work, the publication of which has been meditated 
long, and which has been general!y desired. Ina 
Prospectus of some length, the nature of the Pub- 
lisher’s design,and the Kditor’s task willbe distinct- 
ly detailed. Meanwhile,it is hoped thatin a country 
not careless of the drama, nor deaf to its noblest 
productions, the works of the most original tragic 
and comic writer in the annals of the stage, will 
meet a general reception. From the banks of the 
Avon, it is truly delectable to mark the genius of 
SHAKSPEARE, making his transit tothe banks of 
the Delaware; and in an American dress, onc 
more, with transcendant potency, contributing t 
the instruction and the delight of thousands. 

— 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

If any of our American virtuosi, careful of the old 
English black letter, possess a small volume in 
that character, entitled the * Golden Garland of 
Princely Delights,” the Editor will be equally 
gratified and obliged, if it be sent to him, or the 
library in which it is deposited, be indicated. 

We shall be highly gratified if any gentleman, 
who has access to the copious variety of the fo- 
reign journals, will inform us whether a biogra- 
phy of the late Abraham Tucker, Esquire, has 
yet been published. We allude to an original 
writer of-transcendant genius, who, some years 
since, under the fictitious name of Edward 
Search, published a profound work, entitled “ The 
Light of Nature pursued,” which, for the strength 
with which it is reasoned, and for the warmth 
with which it is imagined ; for the ingenious no- 
velty of the thoughts, and the copiousness and 
brilliancy of the images and illustrations, is un- 
doubtedly entitled to the praise of a first-rate 
production. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

At the commencement of this work, se- 
veral gentlemen at Albany, Savannah, and 
other remote cities, with a generous alac- 
rity, not only advanced to the support of 
this paper, but actually anticipated the 
Editor’s claims. But, in the above indi- 


‘many, who, we presume, from the hurry of 
occupation, or the lethargy of forgetfulness, 
omit to regard the Editor’s frst requisition. 
Some are indebted for the papers of three 
years, and many are careless of the price 
of this volume. ‘These negligences must 
be reformed. 

Subscribers, in the northern and southern 
extremities of the United States, and all, 
who reside in villages, not in the immediate 
Vicinity of a post town, are required to 
transmit in letters to the Editor, the amount 
of their subscription. The names of all, 
who continue obstinately negligent, at the 
ead of the’ year will be blotted out from our 
list of Patrons. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 


Who flies the city for the pleasant shades 
Of rural life, and hopes contentment there, 
Must needs bear with him to beguile the hours, 
Ilse tedious, focd to satisfy the mind. 
For rural pleasures suit but rustic minds, 
Nor can Helyetian landscapes, Tuscan yales, | 





Or fabled fairy scenes that poetstove - 

‘To scatter o’er Arcadia, or the smiles 

Of ever-blooming Spring, so wed some minds 

To solitude, but they must fondly call 

On recollection to renew the joys ,° 

Of social life. Simplicity may charm, 

And quiet tranguilize the sorrowing heart, 

The eye may feast on Nature's richest scenes, 

And Nature’s music soothe the greedy ear 

Of him, whose early steps were taught to tread 

In academic bow’rs, but soon his heart 

Will sadden, eye be dim, and ear grow dull, 

From books an exile. Touch'd by thy light wand, 

Whose Attic spirit since unrivalled stands, 

Yorick! grief flies, and all her house of tears 

Jissolves. In frolic mood, when thro’ the veins 

The warm blood hurries, if Le Fevre’s tale 

Arrest the sparkling eye, the rising tear 

Rushes, and, trembling,dims the meisten’d page. 

Cowper! thy honest truths, and nervous pen, 

Will rouse just indignation on the state 

Where follies flourish, and where vice takes 
root; 

And as thy master-pencil traces out 

The oak-crown’d mountain, or the noisy mill, 

Craz’d Kate, or thy mild guest, the tim'rous hare, 

The mind apes cach strong line, and bodies forth 

Full in its eye, the spirits thou hast raised, 

Till fancy mocks realities vain toil. 

But most of all, my SuaxspPEARe! greater thou, 

Far greater, in my judgment, than the bard 

Whom seven cities call their child, thy page 

Delights. In pathos, or in Attic wit, 

Yorick must yield to thee. ‘To thee must yield, 

Even in faithful penciling, and strong, 

And deep-incision pen, not thou alone, 

My Cowper! and the feeble tribe, who, vain 

In their own fancies, idly grasp thy pen, 

But all of modern or of ancient days— 

‘The Grecian orator may thunder down, 

On coward heads, the bolts of eloquence, 

And with enthusiasm drive them on 

To war with Philip, while thy greater art 

Pours forth from Anthony’s Hyblzan lips 

Such words, as could the Roman but have own’d 

On Cleopatra’s couch, he might have sunk, 

Regardless of his rivals, and at times 

Not frequent, stepping forward, have amus'‘d 

ihe factious citizens, and kept his world. 

The Lesbian poetess may sing her love 

in such bewitching notes, that classic tongues 

May praise the rust of time, which sav'd our 
youth 

From the perusal of her dangerous page ; 

While thy fair Capulet, my Shakspeare, tells 

Her love in strainsy that, reaching to the cave 

Of anchorite, would light his aged eyes, 

Tempt him to leave his crutch, his herbs and 
SCYIP, 

And journey forth to taste of love again, 

Ilomer may character, to Nature true, 

‘The crafty Ithacan, or Pylian sage, 

And while we wonder, make us still confess 

That nature guides his pencil, but to me 

An humble judge, Hotspur’s impetuous mind, 

His ardent courage, and his traiter sword, 

Are truer yet to nature ;—and the knight, 

Lying and crafty, coward anda wit, 

Mean in adversity, in fortune bold, 

Ranks thee as mental painter, high above ” 

The Grecian bard,—second to thee alone! 

Flomer may charm the martial—Sterne the gay, 

Cowper, the man, whom simplest scenes can 

picase, 

Each asthe various humour of the mind 

Prevails, may strike a chord in unison— 

But thou, my Shakspeare !—nature’s truest child! 

Be this thy chiefest praise—thy various page 

No man can turn, but views a faithful sketch 

Of his own heart, and owns the pencil true. 
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““ Good Doctor, prithe feel my wrist,” 
Slipping a guinea in his fist, 
Impatiently a patient cried, 
‘* A whoreson pain afflicts my side 
The livelong night, I’m bak’d or freezing ; 
And then there's such a cursed wheezing ; 
* My strength is gone; my spirit fails me ; 

I don’t know what the devil ails me. 

jut of your calling shew the skill; 
Proceed, dy chance, to cure or kill.” 
“ High living, quoth the man of physic, 
Produc’d this fever, pain, and pthisic: 
So order in a fricandeau ; 
I'll write some nostrums ere IT go. 
Be rul'd by me, abstain from wine; 
On chicken-broth, and turnips dine: 
As talking, too, your lungs may strain, 
From converse with your friends refrain: 
Nay more, as love inclines to fever, 

The witching Rosa, you must leave her.” 
“ Hold, Doctor! rather clip my thread; 
(With frantic air, the sick man said ;) 
A week of pleasure’s more to me, 
Than ‘ages pass’d in misery ; 
Where friendship, wine, nor love are found, 
A man were better under ground: 
So run, good John, my friends invite ; 
We'll have, at least, one jovial night; 

Tell Rosa, too, as you go by, 

Within her cot I mean to die.” 

Mercurio. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONNET. 
Written at the conclusion of the Temple of Friendship. 
Friendship, I owe thee much, lo! I have paid 
One little part of what is justly thine; 
Dear to the Muse thou art, the gentle maid 
In her bright mirror bids tay charms refine: 
Those various charms too much she cannot 
praise— 
The smile etherial playing on thy face, 
Of pow’r the sorrow-drooping soul to raise, 
And in her wonted seat fair Hope replace. 
The pitying tear, the sympathizing sigh; 
Where dwells soft Pleasure in a pensivé form, 
Friendship, are thine, thine the undaunted eye, 
The steadfast look that braves mifortune’s storm. 
Involv’d in clouds of envy, care, and strife, 
Without thy brightning beam, ah! what were hu- 
man life? 
fTaRLer. 


SELECTED POETRY. 
SONNET TO SCOTLAND. 
Scotland! when thinking on each heathy hill, 
On whose bleak breast the billowy vapours sweep, 
While sullen winds imprison’d murmur deep 
Mid their dim caves, such thoughts my bosom fill, 
I cannot chuse but sigh! Oft wandering wild 
I've trac’d thy torrents to their haunted source, 
Whence down some huge rock with fantastic force 
Their sheeted whiteness pouring, they beguil’d 
The meek disheartened One, in solitude, 
Who sought relief. Beneath some aged tree, 
His white cot’s dimly seen, yielded to me 
Solace most sweet; nor seldom have I view’d 
Their low thatch wishfully, and paus'd to bless 
The uncuitur’d children of lone Qnietness. 
TO THE MONTH. 
Dismal November! me it soothes to view, 
At parting day, the scanty foliage fall 
From the wet fruit tree, or the grey stone wall, 
Whose cold films glisten with unwholesome dew; 
‘Yo watch the sweepy mists from the dark earth 
Infold the neighbouring copse; while,as they pass 
The silent rain drops bend the long rank grass, 
Which wraps some blossom’s unmatured birth, 
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And thro’ my cot’s lone lattice glimmering grey,; Daughter of Minos! thus Catullus sung, 


Thy damp chill evenings have a charm for me, 
Dismal November! for strange vacancy 
Summoneth then my very heart away! 

Till from mist hidden spire comes the slow knell, 
And says that in the still air Death doth dwell. 


[We are told by an elegant poet, the present Laureat of 
England, that a good translation of the Love Elegies 
of Tibuilus has long been a desideratum in English 1i- 
terature. That by Dr. Grainger is so ill done, that one 
could hardly conceive it the work of the same pen 
which produced the ode to Solitude. 

Hammond’s elegies can, by no means, be considered as 
imitations of Tibullus, but as fragments of the best 
possible specimen of translation; and if a poet should 
have the boldhess to interweave them in a new trans- 
lation, and genius enough to do it well, he would ren- 
der a signal service to the republic of letters. 

The following elegy is peculiarly beautiful, exhibiting 
the vain attempt of a lover to get rid of his passion by 
the aid of wine, and which Dr. Grainger has entirely 
lost, by making it a dialogue between the lover and 
one of his jolly companions. The Doctor also adds, 
that the contest ends in the triumph of wine over love. 
But he, who runs, may read the reverse in every line. 
Even in the close, the poet upbraids himself for his 
absence of mind, and his neglect of the accustomed 
ceremony of the banquet. ] 


THE LAST ELEGY OF THE THIRD BOOK OF TIBULLUUS, 


Propitious Bacchus come—so round thy brow 
Be with the mystic vine the ivy wove ; 

Come, kindly come, and heal thy supplian:’s woe: 
Oft sinks beneath thy arm the power of love. 


Fill, fill, dear youth, the mantling goblet high, 
Pour the Falernian juice with liberal hand ; 

Fly hence, ye heart-felt cares, ye sorrows fly, 
Fiy by the Delian gods’ white pinions fann’d. 


ih, 
Indulge, my friends, indulge my fond design, 
Nor fear to follow, where I lead the way ; 
Ifany scorn the jovial strife of wine, 
Still may his hopes some treacherous nymph 
betray. 


The jolly god the generous breast inflames, 

To savage souls can gentle thoughts impart, 
The Libyan pard and yellow lion tames, 

And bows to beauty’s sway the stubborn heart. 


All this, and more, can love—But generous 
wine, 
We ask—ah, whom can empty bowls delight? 
Just is he to those who grace his shrine, 
With the full goblet in the festal rite. 


He comes with wrath, with vengeance, fir’d as- 
suage 
His glowing ire; swift let the vintage flow ; 
How fierce his anger, and how dire his rage 
The bleeding spoils of mad Agave show. 


Tar, far from us each fear—But let my fair, 
My perjur’d fair, alone his vengeance find; 
What have I wish'd? ah, may the frantic pray’r 
Be scatter'd wide before the driving wind. 


Oh, dear Neaerea! tho’ I’m lov’d no more, 
May bliss and smiling fortune wait on thee, 

While social joys my banish’d peace restore, 
And years of storm one tranquil moment see, 


’Tis hard with mirth our sufferings to beguile, 
’Tis hard to trifle with an aching breast5 

Il] sits on sorrow’s lip the laboured smile, 
[ji sounds to pensive eats the drunken jest. 


Why do I weep? Disgraceful cares, away ! 
Insult the cheerful god with tears no more ; 

He, lenient, heal’d the Cretan maid, who lay 
By Theseus left, upon a lonely shore. 





Whoge learned strains thy lovet’s crimes haye 
shown; 

Happy; ye youths, who hear my warning tongue, 

And, by another’s sufferings, heal your own, 


No—while her snowy arms were round yoy 
twin’d, 
Though her fond tongue the softest accen's 
spoke ; 
Though by her eyes she swear, though her fase 
mind 
The queen of heaven and queen of love invoke, 


Believe her not, for to the viewless air 
Gives laughing Jove the perjuries of love 
Why dwell forever on my perjured fair? 
Far, far away, ye words of anguish, move. 


Ah, how I long with thee the winter night, 
With thee the summer's live-long day to wear! 

Perfidious maid, a love so true to slight; 
Perfidieus maid, yet, though perfidious, dear, 


Bacchus the Naiad loves—Haste, lingering boy, 
Call from the lucid spring the full ag’d wine; 
If the vain nymph fly from our social joy, 
To seek a stranger bed, still must I pine? 


Sull sigh away the night’s revolving hours? 
Boy, be the bow] with stronger bev’rage crown’d, 
With Tyrian perfumes wet, should blooming 
flowers, 
Long, long, ere this, about my brows be bound, 


[ Perhaps, as his translator observes, the following com. 
plaint of the Portuguese poet was more than poetically 
true. The assertion, in question, might have been 
occasioned by the noble independence of the disposition 
of Camoens, and by his undisguised contempt of titled 
ignorance and dignified barbarity. Such conduct will, 
in all ages, obtain the appellation of madness. } 


SoxnNET, FROM CAMOENS 


My senses lost, misjudging men declare, 
And Reason banish’d from her mental throne, 
Because I shun the crowd, and dwell alene 
In the calm trance of undisturb'd despair, 
Tears al] my pleasure—al!l my comfort care! 
But Lhave known, from long experience known, 
How vain the worship to those idols shown, 
Which charm the world, and reign unrivalld 

there, 
Proud dreams of Power, and Fortune’s gilded 

glare, . 
The lights that blaze in tall Ambition’s tower, 
For such let others waste life’s little hour. 
In toil and weary search—but be it mine, 
Lagty ! to muse of thee—and, in my bower, 
Pour to thy praise the soul impassion’d line. 

MADRIGAL. 

Prythee, Cupid, hence—desist, 

Why shouid I increase the list 

Of boys, whose sole delights consist 

In kissing and in being kiss’d. 

Starlight eyes, and heaving snows 

Lips, young rivals of the rose, 

Rounded limbs and folding arms, 

Dreams of undiscover'd charms, 

Bouid their witch’ry once about me; 

But their prisoner now is free, 

Since, on every side I see, 

There are fools enough without me, 

Prythee, Cupid, hence—desist— 

Why should I increase the list? 





enae 
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